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TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 


BY MARY E, BECK. 


The reign of fashion extends over the in- 
tellectual and religious as well as over the 
worldly world, and it is not a little #range to 
see how these fashions revolve in circles and 
have a tendency to recur to the point from 
whence they started ; just as the traveller who 
circumnavigates the globe finds himself, when 
at his furthest,@jstance, on the point of return. 
There was d lady who used to say she 
never alteréd her dress, she stood still, but 
every now and then, in the revolution of, 
fashion, she found herself quite ‘‘ @ /a mode.” 
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Many people do not like the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, they are glad to have 
their thinking done for them, especially if, 
mounted on the shoulders of some speculative 
mind, they can get the credit of being original, 
and of over-topping the common mass of their 
contemporaries. If a man can once surrender 
his opinions or his conscience to a soi-disant 
infallible director, the onus of self-responsi- 
bility, from which he is glad to be free, falls 
from him. Macaulay tells us that this was the 
secret of the success of Jesuitism. But the 
very glory of Protestantism consists in in- 
dividual freedom of thought, and though 
danger and martyrdom itself has had to be 
encountered in defending this liberty, brave 
souls have not been wanting to purchase even 
in this way, like Arnold of Winkelried, 


*\when fighting for freedom, a safe path over 


their own dead bodies for their successors. 
Unless we resolve to throw overboard our 
own personal responsibility for the opinions we 
hold and to submit blindly to others, we shall 
have to weigh carefully how far we may safely 
follow and the point at which we must stop 
short. Some years ago, a trustworthy Swiss 
guide named Moritz, was conducting a party 
of travellers in the ascent of the Gross Glockner. 
Suddenly, the brave fellow, after having 
chopped away at the ice slope for half an hour, 
cutting steps for the rest, cried out, ‘‘Ich 
kann nicht mehr sehen.” (I cannot see any 
longer.) He had become snow-blind from the 
very intensity of his gaze on the dazzling 
whiteness beneath his feet, and to his great 
mortification he had to surrender his task as 
leader, and submit to be led up himself by the 
two other guides, and by those whom he was 
conducting. As he stood on that mountain, 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea, exposed 
to the full light of the sun’s rays, he saw 
nothing of the glory which gladdened the eyes 


Superstition and infidelity, though standing at| of the humble cow-herd far down in the nar- 
Opposite ends of the pole, certainly prepare|row valley of Heligenblut. ‘‘The poor cot- 
the way for each other and often change|tager’’ weaving ‘‘ at her own door,”’ of whom 
Places. At one time, it is the fashion to believe | Cowper writes, saw more into the mysteries of 
everything, at another, to believe nothing. the world to come than the unbelieving French 
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aa, 
philosopher. We are greatly indebted to those | Scripture, and would never admit that there 
able scientific men whose patient investigations | was any real contradiction. 
have opened to us many hidden doors into the} —«« He was alike impatient of the dogmatism of 
secrets of nature, but when the attempt is|the theologian denouncing science, and of the 
made to force locks over which their key has dogmatism of the scientific m 
no power, it is the part of wisdom, not rashly | 
to follow in the blind attempt, but rather to| 
seek from the master of the house that true 
key of faith which can alone unlock the 


door. he put into my hands a list of scientific menof 
It is refreshing in these days of doubt and |high standing who had avowed their faith in 
questioning to turn to the testimony left be-|Scripture. He referred to this as a token that 
hind by some of our noblest thinkers, men; there was no natural tendency in science to 
who stood among the foremost in the ranks of |shake the faith of men in the word of God, and 
philosophic inquiry, who, proof against the |no justice in regarding men of real science as 
casuistries of the pride of intellect, acknowledg- | more inclined to infidelity than others. This 
ing the limitations of a finite capacity, were |declaration of faith in the truth of the Holy 
not ashamed to confirm the faith of their child- | Scriptures was signed by above 700 professors 
hood in the one eternal Creator of the universe, |and students of the natural and_ physical 
and to lay hold in clinging trust to the Saviour |sciences. Speaking on this same subject to 
of sinners as the Redeemer of their souls. |General Crawford, he observed that ‘many 
Let us first turn, in confirmation of these | supposed that the spirit of doubt now abroad 
remarks, to the experience of Sir David | was due to the advance of scientific discovery. 
Brewster, who becoming a member of the) For his own part, he had desired to keep 
Royal Society of London in 1815, obtained a! himself well abreast of the knowledge of the 
reputation for science throughout Europe. | times, and it seemed to him, in place of being 
This man, ‘‘ whose brows, not his own country | new, as some flattered themselves, that the 
only, but other lands, delighted to crown with | doubts and cavils at the statements of Scripture 
their highest honors—this man of world-wide| were nearly identical with those which had 
reputation —this, in some respects, the greatest obtained towards the end of the last century, 
of modern philosophers’’ entered the Kingdom ‘and that they had been answered and refuted 
of heaven ‘‘ asa little child.” The death of his | by works so powerful and logically conclusive, 
wife in 1850 appears to have been the proxi-' that skepticism had been afraid to raise its head 
mate cause which brought him, after an ante-' for more than a couple of generations. He 
cedent period of much struggle and conflict, | felt confident that if men who were now % 
to lay himself down in complete surrender at busy in bringing the Bibie into disrepute would 
the foot of the cross. Night after night he only read those works written in a most philos- 
searched the Bible, and the early morning found ,ophic spirit, they would, if but to retain their 
him in earnest prayer. The search was con- reputation as scientific investigators, renounce 
tinued for several years before the complete the course they were so earnestly pursuing.’ 
rest came. It was during his recovery from a One day in speaking of the lax views now s0 
severe illness in 1858 that his daughter felt prevalent, he said, ‘As for me, I have the 
assured he had found what he had so long been | bible, and it all seems so clear and simple that 
seeking. We quote from her own words. |I find all I want in it.’ At another time he 
‘¢ The description of the sufferings of Christ” | remarked, ‘Oh, is it not sad that all are not 
she says, ‘‘ touched him deeply. But the book content with the beautiful, simple plan ot 
I remember most vividly was the memoir of a God’s salvation—Jesus Christ only who has 
clever and scientific medical man, who accept- done all for us?’ And thus, while this distin- 
ed Christ after a severe struggle. In the guished$man was receiving the highest honors, 
course of reading we came to several of the | both domestic and foreign, which a British 
biographer’s laudatory remarks, as the follow- | philosopher could possibly win, he could at the 
ing :—‘ Notwithstanding his high talents and same time say, ‘The life which I now live in 
great professional and scientific knowledge, | the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
. the pride of intellect was cast at the foot) who loved me and gave hiniself for me.’ 

of the cross of Christ,’ etc. ‘That disgusts | This faith, which had been his sheet-anchor in 
me,’ he exclaimed, ‘a merit fora man to bow life, was proved sufficient for illness and death. 
his intellect to the cross! Why, what can the |In the early part of 1868 it was evident that 
highest intellect do but bow to God’s word his work on earth was nearly ended. A friend 
and God’s mind most thankfully? That’s not| who saw him about two days before he died 
my difficulty, what distresses me is that I don’t ' says, ‘‘ I found him in bed, very helpless, the 
love the Bible enough.’ ” ‘* Not unfrequently’’ eye undimmed, the face expressive of perfect 
says his biographer, ‘‘ would he refer to the' peace. I made a remark about his hope, 
supposed contradiction between science and’ when he said with emphasis that it was ‘on 














an denouncing 
theology, as being, on both sides, founded on 
ignorance of each other’s views. As a man of 
science, he was jealous for his order: and ] 
remember with what a kind of proud satisfaction 
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the Rock, Christ alone.’ ‘Had he no doubts, 
no fears?? ‘None, the blood of the cross 
had washed away his sins, he had life in 
Christ, this he was sure of, for 
it.’ ‘Had it always been thus with him?’ 
‘For long; years ago he been enabled to 
trust in the crucified One, and his trust had 
never been shaken.’ Allusion was made to the 
skepticism so common among scientific men. 
‘Alas,’ he said, ‘few receive the truth of 
Jesus. But why? It was the pride of intellect, 
straining to be wise above what is written ; it 
forgets its own limits and steps out of its own 
province. How little the wisest mortals knew 
of anything! How preposterous for worms to 
think of fathoming the counsels of the 
Almighty! ‘Did the Christian mysteries 
give him no trouble?” « None ; why should 
they? We are all surrounded by mysteries. 
His own being was a mystery—he could not 
explain the relation of his soul to his body. 
Everybody believed things they could not 
understand. 
was a great deep ; 
Providence. 
he could not account for them. When he 
found a doctrine plainly stated in the Bible, 
that was enough. God knew, he could depend 
upon His word. We should not expect in 


so was Eternity; so was 


this world to be free from obscurities and 
apparent discrepancies and things beyond our 


grasp. He thanked God the way of salvation 
was so simple ; 
attainment was required. To 
Lord Jesus Christ was to live ; 
Him and enjoyed His peace.’ 

very bright to me,’ he said at 
‘And now there is the 


believe 
he trusted in 
‘ Life has been 
another time. 
brightness beyond. 
Jesus, who made the worlds, I shall see Him 
as He is,’ ‘ You will understand every thing 
then,’ it was said. ‘Oh yes. I have had the 
light for many years and how bright it is! 
I feel so safe—so perfectly safe, so satisfied.’ 
These were almost his last Shortly 
after his ransomed spirit passed away into the 
realm of perfect light and love.’’ 

We cannot more fitly close this sketch of Sir 
David Brewster than by an extract from the ad- 
dress of his friend and medical attendant, Sir 
James Simpson, to the Royal Society of Edin 
burgh. ‘*As a physiaian,’ 
often watched by the dying, but I have never 


words 


seen a death bed scene more full of pure love and | 


our late President’s was. His death-bed faith 
than was indeed a sermon of unapproachable elo- | 
quence and pathos. For there lay this grand | 
and gifted old philosopher—this hoary, loving 

arch-priest. of science, passing fearlessly through 
the valley of death, sustained and gladdened 
with the all-simple and atl-sufficient faith of a 
very child, and looking forward with unclouded 
intellect and bright and happy prospects to the 


‘The Trinity or the Atonement jall perversions, the worst ; 


It caused him no uneasiness that |of his mental processes. 


ithis is the true source 


no labored argument, no hard | ment. 
in the| To arrive 


he says, ‘* 1 have 
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mighty change that was about to carry him 
from time to eternity. 
‘* He appears to have left for us a strong and 


God had said | touching and marvelous lesson, alike in his life 


and in his death. In his life he has shown us 
what a gifted and gigantic intellect can effect, 
when conjoined with industry and energy, in 
the way of unfolding the secret laws and 
phenomena of nature. In his death he has 
shown us that one possessing an intellect so 
gifted and so gigantic could possess and lean up- 
on the faith of a pure and simple-hearted Chris- 
tian. ‘That faith mide to him the dreaded 
darkness of the valley of death a serene ocean 
of beauty and brightness. May God grant 
that it may be so to every one of us.’ 
(To be continued.) 


{Translated from Fichte’s System of Ethics, for The Christi ar 
Register, by W. Silsbee.] 


FICHTE ON LYING. 


To defend the ‘‘lie of necessity” is, of 
the defender there- 
by exposes the essentially depraved character 
That a lie should 
even so much as occur to you as a possible mode 
of escape from certain embarrassments, and 
that you should then seriously consider whether 
it may not be allowable to make use of it,— 
of your perverseness. 
We have by nature no impulse toward lying, 
for nature takes the straightest course to enjoy- 
The moral consciousness knows no lie. 


at such a conception requires some- 


ithing positively evil,—a deliberate search for 
‘some crooked way, and an avoidance of the di- 
|rect courses which are open to us. 
Q {upright man, 
[ shall see Jesus, who created all things—| 


To the 
no such way of escape ever 
occurs; and had it depended on him, no 
| thought of a lie would ever have been intro- 
| duced among human ideas, nor would the 
| disc ussion of the morality of the ‘lie of ne- 
cessity’’ ever have formed a part of a system 
of pe ig 

The well known illustration of the schools 
may make our thoughts clearer: A man pur- 
sued by his enemy with a drawn dagger hides 
himself in your presence. His enemy comes 
|up, and asks where he is. If you tell the 
|truth, an jnnocent man is murdered; there- 
fore, so some conclude, you must tell a lie. 
But how is it that these hasty reasoners rush so 
|quickly to the crooked way, when so many 
possibilities are open to them on the straight 
| path ? In the first place, why should you tell 
the questioner either the truth or a lie? Why 
not some third alternative? For example, that 
mpc are not bound to give him any answer, 
that he seems to have a very evil purpose in his 
question, that you advise him in all kindness to 
give it up, that, besides this, you will take the 
part of the pursued and defend him at the risk 
of your own life, which, moreover, it is your 
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cssninSincntaestantSteilsipicaaii Siac 
absolute duty to do. But in that case, you Does 1tT Pay?—Whether England has 
urge, his rage would be turned against you. | bought her commanding position in the East 
And how, I pray, does it happen that you cal-| too dearly isa great question. We talk with 
culate only upon this one result? Since a sec- | pride of a national trade of two thousand mil- 
ond one is certainly among the possibilities,—| lions sterling per annum; but America does 
namely, that your adversary. struck with the|the same amount of business without having 
justice and the boldness of your resistance, | spent a dollar on conquest, and Germany turns 


may withdraw from the pursuit of his enemy,!over thirteen hundred millions a year for 
allow his feelings to grow cooler, and be} which she has paid practically nothing. If 
willing to come to terms with him. But sup- | we regard the increase of trade in the last ten 


pose that he should attack you. Why will you} years, a period during which we have spent 
at all events avoid that? For it is your un- | large sums of money on ‘little wars”’ waged 
questionable duty to protect the fugitive with|on behalf of commerce, while America and 
your own body, since, whenever human life is}Germary have laid out nothing for similar 
in danger, you no longer have any right to!ends, we find that England has added three 
think of the security of your own. And now| hundred millions to her returns, but Germany 
it plainly appears that the immediate object of | has increased hers by only thirty millions less, 
your lie was not to save your neighbor’s life, |and America by two hundred millions more 
but only to come out of this affair with a whole|than ourselves. To count the cost of Eng- 
skin; and, moreover, yours was no actual|land’s commercial position is impossible. We 
danger, but only one of two possible cases. It|know that the bill is inconceivably big, but 
seems, then, that you were willing to lie merely | other‘nations, who do not care to pay so dearly 
yo avoid the remote possibility of coming to|as we do for trade, are doing well enough to 
harm ! make it doubtful whether the vast sum we have 
Suppose, however, that he attacks you, does | spent on commercial wars is money well invest- 
it necessarily follow that you are overpowered |ed.—From ‘‘ An Engineer's Holiday,” by 
by the attack, and that no other alternative | Danie/ Pidgeon, F. G. S. 
is possible? According to the supposition, the | 7 
fugitive has hidden himself in your immediate; worRE ABOUT THE SUEZ CANAL. 
vicinity: you are now in danger, and he is 
obliged by gratitude, as well as by a general 
sense of duty, to hasten to your assistance. 
What right have you to assume decidedly that | 
he will not do this? Or suppose he does not 
come to your help, yet you have gained time 
by your resistance, and it may chance that! 
others will come to support you. If, after all, 


nothing of the kind happens, and you must) who is said to have suggested the restoration of 


fight alone, why, then, are you so sure of) this ancient communication on a scale suited to 
being defeated? You do not allow for the| modern times, and some investigations were 


strength which even your body may receive made with a view to that end. Nothing how- 
from the firm resolution to tolerate absolutely ever was done; and, indeed, so long as navi- 


nothing that is wrong, as well as from the en- | gation was by sail there was no inducement to 
thusiasm of a righteous cause; nor do you yndertake so great a work. Masters of sailing 
take into account the weakness which may ! vessels preferred the voyage around the Cape 


come over your adversary, through his confu-| of Good Hope, where they had plenty of sea 
sion and a consciousness that his cause is unjust. room, to the navigation of the inland seas, 


In the worst case, you can only die; and death | with their rocks and shoals and risks of pro- 
releases you from all further obligation to the} tracted calms and contrary winds. 
assailed man, while at the same time it saves 


you from the danger of a lie. ‘all this was changed. It not only became 

[To the above reasons against lying in any possible to make the sherter passage, but there 
emergency, there should be added the sure came to be a demand for it. A canal at the 
promise of our Father in heaven that He will Isthmus of Suez would reduce the passage 
protect those who trust in Him. While some from Europe to India from 11,378 to 7,628 
have been called upon to lay down their lives miles, equivalent to saving thirty six days on a 
rather than violate their consciences, there are voyage. Of course, this was a great gain if 
many instances, in the history of the Society the canal was feasible. On this point there 
of Friends and amongst others, where the | was great discussion. So eminent an engineer 
preservation of life has occurred, we must as Robert Stephenson did not deem that the 
believe by Divine intervention, under circum-! work was practicable, and advised a railroad 
stances which seemed beforehand to render it in its place. This, extending from Cairo to 
impossible. —Ed. Friends’ Review.) ‘Suez, was opened in 1858, and the traffic was 








In very early times the convenience of a 
water passage between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea was perceived, and we read of 
one available for small vessels as early as six 
hundred years before the Christian era. It 
existed for a period of fourteen hundred years, 
when it fell into disuse. It was Napoleon I. 





With the development of steam navigation 
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transhipped thus overland until the completion 
of the canal. 

It was, as is well known, M. Ferdinand De 
Lesseps who gave this water highway to the 
world. He began in 1849 to mature his plans. 
The peculiarity of his scheme was that, instead 
of following an oblique course and uniting his 
canal with the Nile, as the ancients had done, 
and as all modern engineers thought of doing, 
he proposed to cut straight through the isthmus 
from sea to sea. 

In 1854, Mahomet Said Pasha became Vice- 
roy of Egypt, and sent at once for M. De Les- 
seps to consider with him the propriety of 
carrying out the work. It was not, however, 
till 1860 that the preliminaries were all ar- 
ranged, the necessary capital subscribed, and 
the work actually begun. The route selected 
took advantage of certain depressions or 
valleys which were called lakes, but were in 
fact, previous to the construction of the canal, 
low-lying tracts of country, at some places 
below the level of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. Lake Menzaleh is next to the Mediterra- 
nean, Lake Timsah about half way across the 
isthmus, and the Bitter Lakes are next to the; 
Red Sea. The water began to flow from the! 


Mediterranean in February, 1869, and from 
the Red Sea in July, and by the beginniag of 
October of the same year these arid valleys 


were converted into great lakes navigable by 
vessels of the largest class. ° 

The canal was cut almost entirely by digging 
and dredging, and the works presented no great 
difficulty. ‘Ihe whole length of the navigation 
is 88 geographical miles. Of this distance 66 
miles are actual canal, formed by cuttings, 14 
miles are made by dredging through the lakes, 
and 8 miles required no works. ‘Throughout 
its whole length the canal is intended to have 
a navigable depth of 26 feet for a width of 
72 feet at the bottom The width at the top 
varies according to the character of the cut- 
tings. There is no need of locks, as the level 
of the two seas, contrary to what was formerly 
supposed, is almost identical. 


The harbors at Port Said and Suez form not 
the least important part of this great work. ; 
The Mediterranean entrance to the canal is| 
formed by two breakwaters constructed of 
concrete blocks, the western one 6,940 feet in| 
length, and the eastern one 6,020. The) 
entrance to the canal at Suez is also protected | 
by a breakwater, and in connection with this 
harbor are two large basins and a dry dock. 
The cost of the whole work, including the | 
harbors, was about $100,000,000. 

Of the 400,000 shares of the stock of the 
canal, 175,600 were held by Ismail Pasha, the 
late Khedive. 


| portunities for study the very best possible. 





him to part with them. Lord Beaconsfield, 
without consulting Parliament, bought these 
s hares for $20,000,000. 


But his extravagance obliged | 


Hence an added! 
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interest to England in the canal, and hence 
one of the remote causes of the war just termi- 
nated. 

The Suez Canal was formally opened Novem- 
ber 16, 1869, in the presence of the Khedive, 
the Empress of the French, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Crown Prince of Prussia and 
others. 

The canal is open to ships of all nations. 
The passage through it occupies about fifteen 
hours, but vessels allow more time than that 
to provide for delays. Six miles an hour is the 
rate of speed permitted to vessels on the canal. 
As about seventy per cent. of the traffic belongs 
to England, it is evident her interests demand 
that she shall be foremost in the control of the 
great work. ‘ 

Frequent mention has been made, during the 
recent struggle in Egypt, of the fresh water 
canal. This brings fresh water from the Nile 
to Ismailia and other stations on the Maritime 
Canal. From the water-works at Ismailia 
fresh water is sent fifty miles through iron 
pipes to Port Said, the fresh water canal itself 
turning southward and supplying Suez. Along 
the whole course of the Maritime Canal there 
are at intervals of two miles or so, drinking 
fountains and self-filling cisterns for man and 
beast, supplied thus from the Nile.-—///ustrated 
Christian Weekly. 


= — 


At the American Forestry Congress in Mon- 
treal, the writer of one of the papers asserted 
that ‘* Matter is one,’’ and that ‘‘ Man is the 
brother of the tree.’”’ Dr. Loring, the Presi- 
dent, in replying, wisely said, ‘‘1 am an im- 
mortal soul. Iam not a tree, nor a river, nor 
a gold mine. Matter is one; but I and Matter 
are not one, but two, and distinct.’’ 


——-- «me 


SCHOOL. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY is reaping the 
fruits of its policy in making its teaching and op- 
There 
have been entered this year one hundred and 
twenty graduates of other colleges and universi- 
ties who have come to avail themselves of these 
privileges. 

The College connected with the University is 
also in a flourishing state. 

J. Rendal Harris, so favorably known to many 
Friends, Fellow, and {ate Librarian and Lecturer 
of Clare College in the University of Cambridge, 
England, will lecture by invitation of Johns 
Hopkins University during its sessions, on the 
Greek of the New Testament and the Early 
Fathers. 

Post-GRADUATE STUDY FOR WOMEN —The fol- 
lowing is an abstract (taken from a daily paper) 
of an Essay read at a meeting of college 
alumni at Boston, recently, by Helen Magill, of 
Swarthmore, Penna, 

Although few of the Western colleges have as 
yet post-graduate courses of any importance, 
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Renee aa 


still, the Western liberality of thought and en- 


thusiasm in educational matters make it seem|women. Cambridge is perhaps to be preferred 
probable that they will soon leave us behind. In| to all other places for mathematics and classics, 
the Fast educational advantages are greater, | and both Cambridge and London must give ex. 
though fewer are open to women, The Middle | cellent opportunities in natural science, 

and Southern regions seem to be farther behind, “For how many years,” she said, “must we turn 
the former, in the speaker's opinion, because of | from the doors of these our native institutions to 
its long-standing agricultural wealth. Boston | those more generous and more Just of our mother 
University gives the degree of doctor of philo-| country? What can we do which will go furthest 
sophy for two years’ work, with examination and | towards opening these and all other universities? 
thesis, and the master of arts degree for one.|I will give you three answers, In the first place, 
The post graduate work here is mainly what is| improve our scholarship; in the second place, 
called broadening the course, i, e., pursuing|improve our scholarship; and again, improve 
studies which by the elective system are not] our scholarship. 
chosen in the college course. They are mainly ican te 
taken in connection with classes, but residence is 

not required. Michigan University offers the M. A. TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
degree to graduates of its own or any college} 4 4 blue-ribbon meeting in the west of Lon- 
in good ee a year's work in residence, | aon the clergyman who occupied the chair, though 
and the Ph. D. degree two years’ resident work. an abstainer, had never signed the pledge ; and 
The school of political science offers advantages he among others was invited to do so, He de- 
of on oe order, ong - _ - historical j clined on the ground that he did not think his 
ae va a vebeesd : pre A . . orne™:\ action would benefit any one ; but he stated that, 
ee Ses WOK URCEY A PONT OF lire ks were outer helping others, he would 
special faculty, and the university offers to mark have no hesitation in signing. Just then a poor 
out and oversee the courses in a large range Of| guunkard in the hall rose up and said that if the 
subjects. The scientific advantages are said to be minister would sign, he would do so also; and 
— - og ee Se eee crrmayel aa amidst considerable excitement on the part of the 
eee ee ee ee ee j, | audience, the clergyman and the drunkard put 
degree here. AtW ashington University, althoug their names side by side on the pledge card. 

the under-graduate standard and work are ex- ‘ wiieat isle, hibi Fe beideas 
cellent, but little attention is, as yet, paid to post- UNDER eae vane Lae isis ta Meow t a 
graduate work. But small provision is made by | Ute a@ number of tow “di: . d he ‘2 uh 
the universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin for | S€Y: 12 ee a ‘all of st a Pie 
soon paid to it. As a place of study for those : : aa ae 7 
who wish for a regular under-graduate course, oe eee ee a 
Miss Magill did not think the Harvard Annex to| VC0r8!@, equal} ‘ff aoe 

be specially recommended, because of the uncer- on ; in Alabama: te tae ae 
tainty of the courses, resulting from the limited | Cistricts in uininin _ eorncng in abel 
time of the professors and the prior claim upon one tele ~ St Cae the ° Four file Laat 
their services, and because of the undesirability | OM€-%4 white ‘ - : nt nr a 
of Cambridge as a place of residence for young |!" ee Brgy, wlliregag tah m ‘n 
girls; but in some departments, notably oo heen ne nea Sduieiedd : tye Chait tes De 
classics and mathematics, it offers the best field | Various State legisiature ‘f in Wi 7 
for post-graduate work in the country, The In- es ae yr pepe vip a 
stitute of Technology is open on equal terms to ' e sr aaa a = ? seaehemeat bt 
women graduates ot colleges, and offers advant. | $n that state in I ¢ ye eee P 
ages for scientific and technical study up to Re ie eee area i881. 7 Perel 
a ha a aoe gg ae a <n the vette the House was 109 to 59 the 
taken the B.S. degree, and two are candidates eer : sages: rl 
for it this year. Vassar gives the M. A. degree | Measure failing in the ae In Michigas = 
for a two-years’ post-graduate course, with exam- | House voted 63 to 33, the Senate 21 to 1o—the 
ination and thesis, The degree has been taken | necessary two thirds being wanting by only rw 
by twenty-one graduates, mainly during late i = 7 aie “4 oe aaa = ey 
years. Smith and Wellesly have paid as yet but} * ea me a. . Ho a 7 "6 ‘atin ee ad 
little attention to post-graduate work, but offer |!" ‘fn te a eee ae we rie +. taaamrll 
some advantages, which will probably soon in-|t 11 (lost by peered ase es ' ac 
crease. At Swarthmore there are few advantages | t© 51, Senate 16 to eae ebraska, 49 wea ke . 
for such study, and at Obevlin none at all. In| West Virginia, ae 20% the House ; im Aree 
reference to English Universities, Miss Magill Sen reaper to He in hngoage anne Sea 
says, for women at Oxford the work has just be- | SeMate, 23 to 7. rere are a large nut 

sm In the classics the standard is a Se deal | "a/orities that bid fair, before long, to increase 
behind that of the men, but in the oles groups | to the requisite two-thirds, The temperance skies 
it is said to be the same. Oxford is to be recom- | €Vidently are brightening.— Christian Advocate. 
mended for English literature and philology.| THERE are those who will drink wine and 
London University gives degrees to women and | other intoxicants whenever they can clam a 
to men, and its degree is one of the best. The| plausible excuse for it. Such persons are not to 
lectures of University College which fit for degrees | be induced to forego this license when they are 
are opento women and men alike. At Cambridge, | away from home, merely by the testimony of 
a woman can now do about all that a mancan/older travellers than themselves that water Is 
in all departments, Almost all the university | always safer than wine as a beverage. But again 


and a number of the college lectures are open to 
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here are those who have been misled on this sub- 
ect by the clamor of wine-bibbers generally, and | 
‘sno will be glad to be assured that there is really 
no use of their departing from total-abstinence 
ractices in any part of the world. In addition to! 
he recent testimony on this subject, published in | 
our columns, from travellers in Europe and the 
East, here comes a bit of fresh and telling evi- 
dence from a traveller in another region, He| 
writes from his Massachusetts home as follows: 


“The fact of the superiority of water to in- 
toxicating liquors, either as a beverage or a 
stimulant, has been quite clearly established, es- 
pecially by travellers in the East. Should further | 
evidence be required, I can briefly add my expe-| 
rience in California during the early days of gold- 
mining in that State. I reached ‘Frisco’ early 
in'so by sea, having sailed around the southern | 

int of this continent, and, for over two years [| 
roughed it in the mountains as gold-seekers there 
must,—at one time, in mid-winter, camping with- 
out shelter in the snow among the mountains of 
northern California ; often sleeping wherever night | 
overtook me; sometimes exposed to the storms} 
of that country without shelter; travelling over 
much of the mining region ; returning finally by 
way of Nicaragua at a time when, by a failure of 
connecting steamers, we were compelled to camp 
inthe malarial swamps bordering the San Juan 
River ; not sleeping on a bed from the time of my 
leaving home until arriving at New York. All 
that time of nearly three years, | enjoyed excel- 
lent health, and I abstained entirely from all in- | 
toxicants, which at that time were plenty there, 
and nearly or quite as free as water to all.”"— 
S.S. Times, 





—- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Brethren Church reports that its 187 home 
missionaries, living on an average salary of $286.87, 
received into church fellowship the past year 3,315 
members; and that 164 frontier missionaries with 
an average salary of $150 35, received 2,177 
members,—Missionary Review. | 

THe LIVINGSTONE INLAND Mission which 
works along the upper Congo, in Africa, has no 
denomination to support it and its workers have 
no guaranteed salaries. They go to the malarial 
climate of Western Africa, and seven have died 
in five years, But five men and two women 
started last spring from London to take their 
places. The mission expects to make a station 


at Stanley Pool, 300 miles from the mouth of the 
Congo, 


_ Tae actual moral standard of heathen peoples 


is generally very low. It is not unfrequent that 
the reverse of moral law is taught. Thus 7he 
Antananarivo Annual states that a Christian 
native of Madagascar sent out as a missionary to 
the southwest writes : 

“The idols of the Bara are legion. They, how- 
ever, recognize the existence of the one true God, 
who made all things, though they are utterly 
ignorant of His character. They say, ‘God who 
dwells in heaven cannot see us upon the earth.’ 
This is said to be the reason of their making idols, 
as they look upon them as substitutes of God to 
protect and keep them here upon the earth. 

“ The Bara clans and divisions are constantly 
fighting, and their country is in a chronic state of 


| minutes. 
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internecine war. To be able to fight well and to 
steal well is a Bara’s highest ambition, and these 
accomplishments he is taught from his very in- 
fancy by his parents. When achild is circumcised 
the following is the benediction pronounced over 
him : 

“*Oh! be thou able to steal well. 

Oh! be thou able to fight well. 

If thou diest, die by the gun or spear, 

Oh thou my child !*” 


Tue Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has sent John C, Hill to Guatemala to explore 
the field and begin permanent missionary work. 


To be able to fight as an officer or common 
soldier is taught by Christian professors to their 
children as an accomplishment, but stealing is 
forbidden except in war, 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY in Austria is greatly re- 
stricted at present, notwithstanding its constitution 
guarantees liberty in religion to every Austrian 
subject. 


-_ — 


THE SPEED OF MODERN STEAMSHIPS -——Thirty 
years ayo sixteen days was a fair allowance for 
the passage between England and New York by 
steam. By gradual steps the point was reached 
when eleven days was the minimum, and this 
startled the world. Then began a rivalry between 
the Inman and White Star lines, attended by a 
succession of runs showing a gradual increase of 
speed which proved a great advertisement for 
these lines. In 1871 the average time of twenty- 
four crack voyages by these lines was eight days, 
fifteen hours and three minutes, The Adriatic’s 


| best westward trip was forty-three minutes less, 


It should be remembered that the westward pass- 


| age is generally longer than in the other direction, 


owing to westerly winds and the Gulf Stream. In 
emulation of this speed, in 1877 the City of Ber- 
lin, of the Inman line, made the trip to Queens- 
town from New York in seven days, fourteen 
hours and twelve minutes, and in the same year 
the Britannic, of the Wh te Star line, crossed from 
Queenstown in seven days, ten hours and 53 
In 1879 a new rival appeared in this 
field, the Arizona, of the Guion line, This steam- 
ship made the eastward passage in 1880 in seven 
days, ten hours and forty-seven minutes, and in one 
tripin 1881 she lessened this time about three hours, 
This seemed to be about the best that could be 
expected of these superb ships, when the new 
Guion steamer, Alaska, after a number of aston- 
ishing runs, accomplished the westward passage 
between the two ports, on April 18, 1882, in seven 


| days, six hours and twenty minutes, actual time, 


against heavy seas. In a subsequent trip east- 
ward she ran the distance in six days andtwenty- 
two hours, actual time. In this, the quickest 
passage ever made across the Atlantic, the Alaska 
travelled 2895 knots, being about an average of 


| 41814 knots per day, for seven successive days. 


It will be observed that the increase of speed has 
been graduated in proportion to the gradual in- 
crease of size. The ships of 1850 were rarely 
much over 2500 tons, and were barely three hun- 
dred feet long. Now the average length of 
ocean steamers is upward of 400 feet, while 500 
feet is not uncommon. The City of Rome is 
586 feet long, and registers 8826 tons; the Servia 
is 540 feet, and 8500 tons; the Alaska is 520 feet, 
and 6932 tons. The Austral, intended for the 
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Australian trade, is 474 feet long and 48 feet 3 
inches broad, and registers 9500 tons. The mea- 
surements of this vessel, and of the new Cunarder 
Cephalonia, which is 440 feet long by 40 feet 
beam, indicate that the reaction against extreme 
length has already commenced in the great ship- 
yards of Great Britain, being in each of these 
cases less than ten beams to the length. 


- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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possible. It is gratifying to know that, except 
during the interruption from yellow fever, the 
press-work of the mission has latterly been self. 
supporting. Otherwise, the needs of the mission 
have only been met with many privations on the 
part of those conducting it. 


Applications for membership have been re. 
ceived, in one instance from a whole congrega- 
tion, after acquaintance with Friends’ Book of 
Discipline; which led those reading it to prefer 
its teachings to those of other religious bodies, 
The particular ground of preference spoken of in 
the application of a congregation, was a desire for 
liberty of conscience for those who did not look 
upon water baptism as obligatory, 

Samuel A. Purdie’s view of the present state of 
the work in Mexico and of the opening which it 
offers for the future, is set forth in the following 
extract from a letter written by him to the Ex. 
ecutive Committee: 


“ I believe there is no practical difference be. 
tween ourmethods of work here,and the home mis- 
sion and evangelistic work of the Society. Our pro- 
gress is among the middle class; nearly all our 
members can read and write; while books are 
scarce, the teaching of the body largely depends 
upon the ministry, in which the great theme of 
salvation through the blood shed on the cross is 
ever kept prominently in view, 

“Religion is now the leading theme of the 
public mind, as the recent conflict between the 
government and the clergy, which has practically 
placed the whole State of Coahuila in interdict, 
has shaken the whole land, and people are 
anxious to know what Protestantism teaches, to 
see if they can accept a religion which is not in 
direct conflict with the liberal government, Thus 
a wave favorable to Protestantism is rolling over 
the land, and toward none do the people look 
with greater confidence than toward Friends, and 
to noue are the people so ready to gather. They 
are tired of war, while the abolition of oaths and 
the death penalty are leading themes of the liberal 


a ta ata party, which other churches have lost ground in 
The “ Book work” of this mission has been,| trying to defend. All that is now needed to ex- 


as shown in the Report, very industrious and ef-| tend the gospel in its simplicity over Spanish 
fective. During ten years, there have been issued | America is a renewal of the zeal and liberality 
in the form of Religious Books, Tracts and | which marked the first half century of the history 
: ' es ...._ | Of our Society.” 
School Books, more than five and a half million ’ 


pages ; employing about twenty-seven and a half 








FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION is the subject of 
an interesting Report presented to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting by its Executive Committee on Foreign 
Missions, 

The work was begun in Mexico by Samuel A. 
Purdie and Gulielma M. Purdie, in 1872. By 
1880, it had so far advanced as to have a meeting 
house built in Matamoras, at a cost of $4000. In 
1882, the two Monthly Meetings number 189 
members; nearly all native Mexicans, Thirty 
new members have been added during the past 
year. 

While Indiana Yearly Meeting still has the 
care of the mission conducted by S. A. and G. 
A. Purdie, that of William A. Walls at Escuan- 
don has been taken in charge by Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 

A severe trial was passed through by the work- 
ers at Matamoras, in the late epidemic of yellow 
fever; concerning which, occurring in Seventh 
mo. and Eighth mo., our readers had information 
through S,. A. Purdie’s letters. Although some 

_ severe cases of illness delayed their labors, there 
was no loss of life amongst them. Communica- 
tion being obstructed by quarantine, their distri- 


bution of printed matter was considerably re- 
duced for a time. 


A LETTER from William A. Walls, of Friends’ 
tons of paper, and over a ton of binder’s boards! Mexican Mission, dated Jicotencalt, Ninth month 


and heavy paper covers. Three periodicals have | 27th, states that himself, his wife, and a little girl 


also been circulated during much of this time : | who lives with them, had all been seized some 


“ FE] Ramo de Olivo” and “La Luz de la Ninez,” | time previously very suddenly with severe burning 
at Matamoras, and “El Testigo,” by W. A. pains at the pit of the stomach and other symp- 


Walls, at Escuandon, These have been circu-;toms of poisoning from some acrid substance. 


lated in Mexico, Guatemala, San Salvador, | These came on soon after finishing their dinner, 
Hondurasand Nicaragua Translations of several | while otherwise enjoying usual health, and left 
Friends’ books (Barclay’s Apology, Penn’s “ No little doubt on their minds that they had swal- 
Cross, No Crown,” Lives of William Penn, ‘lowed arsenic, put into their food by some person 
Stephen Grellet and Elizabeth Fry, Gurney’s unknown, Samuel A, Purdie had arrived at Jico- 
Letter on Christianity, and others) into the Spanish tencalt on the 24th, with Encarnacion Gonzalez 


language, have been distributed as widely as’ and his wife, who are to resume the oversight of 
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the church at Gomez Farias. S. A. Purdie and At 7% Pp. M. the Representative Meeting was 
W, A, Walls were about to visit some other towns held. There was an interesting discussion of the 
inthe southern part of the State of Tamaulipas. work among the Indians, the progress of the 
: s ; ; temperance cause in our limits, and the settle- 
These friends find plenty of trials of faith, yet} ment of the Sarah Zane estate. Many families, 
dso proofs that they are in their proper place, | especially of the new members, were reported to 
and that “ All who will live godly in Christ Jesus | be without a copy of our Discipline, and it was 
shall suffer persecution.” decided to ask the Yearly Meeting to direct the 
Se od / . |Monthly Meetings to see that each family is 

A letter from S. A. Purdie, just received, is suppli: d. 
printed on another page of this paper. The same evening a large social religious 
Wa meetin: was held at the house of one of our mem- 
THE PRESENT RELATION of England to the bers, which proved very helpful to several young 

en 


government of Egypt gives the Gladstone min-| Op First day most Friends attended the large 
istry a great responsibility towards the continu | Bible-class at 9% A. M., which was exceedingly 
ance of slavery in the latter country. The British | interesting and instructive. 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has been The meeting-house was crowded at II A. M. 
, ; and pretty well filled at 34 and 8 P.M. by quiet 
prompt to perceive this, and has addressed a note | and attentive audiences, Nearly all the visiting 
to W, E. Gladstone upon the subject, asking that | ministers took part in the vocal services. Some 
England, who has done so much to put down of them attended the meetings held in the Friends’ 
avery in her own colonies, and to suppress the Mission House in South Baltimore, at II A. M. 
lave trade by sea and land, should ease : 
= y ind fane, should secure, it) Second-day, 23d4.—The Representatives pro- 
possible, the destruction of the legal status of| posed the re-appointment of Francis T. King for 
slavery in Egypt. Clerk and Allen C, Thomas for Assistant Clerk, 
W. E. Gladstone has given a cautious, but = aa done. dt ie nai til 
i : . istles were read from other Yearly Meetings 
tavorable reply ; and the London Times in a al al highly appreciated. A dunia a 
forcible article sustains the position of the Anti-| proposed in the manner of preparing Epistles in 
Slavery Society, and affirms the duty of England j reply. It appeared that many of those heretofore 
todo what may be possible to abolish slavery in appointed on that service felt their inability to 
Egypt perform it, and when their essays came before 
: the whole committee they were so altered as to 
discourage the writers, and after all, it was urged, 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. the Epistle was often a lame one, both in matter 
— and style. Several advocated the appointment 
The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight | of a small committee of experienced Friends to 
beganat 10 A. M. on Seventh-day, the 21st of| prepare a General Epistle to all the Yearly Meet- 
Tenth month, with a good attendance of mem-|ings. It was objected to this that it would de- 
bers and the following ministers from other Yearly | stroy all individuality of expression in an Epistle, 
Meetings, viz.: Isaac Sharp, of England ; Joel | and prevent any special message suited to the 
Bean, of California; Damiel Barker and L. J.| circumstances of each Yearly Meeting, such as 
Moore, of North Carolina ; Jehu Newlin, of West-| sympathy with our Irish Friends, &c. It was 
em; Wm. Nicholson and Francis Lupton, of| finally decided with entire unammity to direct 
Ohio; and Sarah Ann Linton, of Indiana, The/|the Epistle Committee to prepare a few general 
presence of our dear friend Isaac Sharp, was felt | paragraphs expressing the information regarding 
to be a fresh instance of the love and care of our| our own Yearly Meeting and its work that we 
Heavenly Father in guiding and preserving him| wish to convey to others; and besides this, to 
through his journey of over five years and many | write a short letter to each Yearly Meeting, and 
thousands of miles while preaching the gospel in | embody in it the general paragraphs before re- 
the Southern Hemisphere. The meeting was a_| ferred to. 
long and interesting one. The Clerk read an outline of the Epistles re- 
The business sessions of the Yearly Meeting | ceived, which was directed to be printed in our 
began at 4 P. M. with a pretty good attendance | minutes, 
from most of the meetings. On calling the| The minutes of the Representative Meeting 
names of the Representatives, all but two were | were read and approved. 
found to be present. Minutes of ministers and| $164 of the bequest of Sarah Zane being for 
their companions from other Yearly Meetings|the benefit of the Indians, it was proposed to 
were read, and they were welcomed among us, apply it to the Indian children at White's Manual 
especial reference being also made to Isaac Sharp ; Labor Institute, Indiana, and the matter was re- 
and his extensive service in distant lands. A | ferred to Francis T. King and Jas, Carey Thomas, 
committee of two from each Quarter was ap-|of the Associated Committee on Indian Affairs. 
pointed to examine and settle the Treasurer's ac-| The report of the Peace Association was read, 
count, and report the sum necessary to be raised | and $100 appropriated for its use. 
the ensuing year. Devotional meetings were held in the base- 
A proposition to change.the time of holding ' ment of the meeting-house at 8% A M. and 4 
the Yearly Meeting and the times and places of P. M., which were well attended, and felt to be 
holding Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was re- solemn and profitable occasions, Tea was pre- 
tred to a joint committee of men and women, pared and tables set inthe committee rooms each 
‘0 report to a future sitting. ‘evening during the Yearly Meeting, and from 80 
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to 120 persons stayed from the afternoon to the| house to class-rooms and dormitories, and » 
evening meetings, giving a better opportunity for | enlarging the old boarding-house 


social and religious fellowship and sympathy. 


At8 p. M. the Home Mission and First-day | Friends to erect a new Yearly Meeting-house for 
School Associations met, and reports were read| themselves, The cost of the improvements a 
from the Monthly Meetings, showing a large| New Garden will be about $22,000, which has 


amount of work done, especially in Baltimore | been subscribed chiefly by Friends of Philadelphia 
and lower Virginia. The First-day school reports | and Baltimore. 


showed a slight increase in both numbers and in- 
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j t n A lot has 
been obtained in High Point by North Caroling 


The Committee on Pastoral Work reported 























terest in most of the Monthly Meetings, Total | having visited most of the meetings in our limits . 
average attendance, 838. several times and having held several series of LsssoN ¥ 
Third-day, 10 A. M.—The Queries were read, | meetings in different places. Evident blessings igsUS 
with the answers from the subordinate meetings. | had rested on the work, and the committee was ta 
Their condition appeared to be quite as good as| continued with the addition of five more Friends, a 
usual, though there was more care in noting in-| and $300 was appropriated for their necessary PAR! 
dividual exceptions, The reports mentioned the | expenses another year. take x 
death of three Elders, Isaac Miller, Samuel Way, John Taylor, of London, gave an interesting Th 
Jr. and William Akin, account of Friends’ temperance work in England, or 
Two Indulged Meetings had been set up in| Isaac Sharp made some excellent remarks upon hat : 
Lower Monthly Meeting, Va., one at Corinth and| the work of our church, and Dr. J. C. Thomas hen 1 
one at Bethel. It was decided to furnish Dis-|upon the danger of getting into ruts and not ie 
ciplines, free of charge, to families which are| being ready to accept the openings for service a 
without them. that the Lord puts within our reach. co 
John B. Crenshaw urged the need of having a| Devotional meetings were held as usual at 8y at 
Friends’ meeting-house at the National Capital,|A.m. and 4P M., and at 8 p. M. a large audience “Be 
and proposed that other Yearly Meetings be in-| gathered to listen to addresses on the Indian Cra 
vited to aid in building one. Several of the! work by Dr. James E, Rhoads and Emeline H. . 
visitors expressed their unity with such a propo | Tuttle. The former gave an exposition of the . k 
sition, It was referred to a committee to consider | whole Indian question, proving that the Indians Bless 
the subject and report to a future sitting. can be civilized, and that those who have made e 
It was decided to adopt the changes proposed | progress in this direction are rapidy increasing in = 
by the commiitee, viz, that Baltimore Yearly | numbers and property, as well as in readiness to ball 
Meeting begin hereafter at 4 P.M. on Seventh-day | accept Christianity. E.H. Tuttle gave a most am 
after the first Second-day in Eleventh month, and | touching account of the Modocs, their sufferings wn 
that Baltimore Quarterly Meeting be held in the|and the conversion to Christ of some of them, - 
Third month at Baltimore, Sixth month at Deer Fifth day.—The devotional meeting at 8.30 = 
Creek, Ninth month at Hopewell, and Twelfth} a, mM. (the last one) was an unusually interesting ine 
month at Patuxent. one and continued till near 11 o'clock, the hour of eh 
Devotional meetings were held at 8.30 A.M. | public meeting for worship. The members of the Y 
and 4 P. M. to the comfort and encouragement of| Meeting on Ministry and Oversight withdrew at *, 
many of the younger members especially. g.30 to hold their concluding meeting. The od 
At 8 p.m. lsaac Sharp gave an interesting ac-| public meeting at 11 was lively and interesting. rt 
count of his last missionary journey in South Alrica,|_ The last session of the Yearly Meeting began - 
Madagascar, &c., and Emeline H. Tuttle said a|at 314 Pp. M. The committee to examine the mt 
few impressive words about mission work among | Treasurer's accounts, &c., reported them correct 7 
the Indians. Numerous small contributions for | and advised that $500 be raised, which was united i. 
the mission cause were received at the conclusion | with, The essays of Epistles to other Yearly the 
of the meeting. Meetings were read, and were thought to show ' 
fourth-day, 10 A, M.—Friends met in joint|that the present plan of preparing Epistles is a te 
session, and the London General Epistle was| decided improvement. A uniform endorsement ee 
read and 800 copies ordered to be printed for|was directed to be placed on the minutes of 5 
distribution, Subordinate meetings were directed | Friends in attendance e 
to have it read_at the close of some First-day| The committee in reference to building a meet- 0 
meeting for wofffhip. | ing-house in Washington reported that in view of " 
Reports of committees on First-day Schools, | the interest taken in the matter by a number of 
Home Missions and Foreign Missions were read, | Friends in different parts of the country they b 
embodying the reports from the different meet-| approved of calling the attention of other Amen- - 
ings to the Associations for these objects. Report| can Yearly Meetings to the subject. It was united 0 
of the Miles White Beneficial Society was also} with, and Jas. C. Thomas, Francis T. King and C 
read, showing disbursements of $565 during the | John Nicholson were appointed to confer with § 
past year for educational purposes, $287.50 for! similar committees of such other Yearly Meet- 
the dissemination of books and tracts, and $1825 | ings as may act in the case, It was thought that } 
for various charitable objects, a suitable house and lot would cost nearly $15 j 
The thirteenth annual statement of the Asso-|o00. The Clerk was directed to append a para- 
ciated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs' graph on the subject to the Epistles to Yearly j 
was read and commented on with much satisfac- | Meetings in the United States. t 
tion, The usual appropriation was made. The summary of the statistical reports was } 
The Baltimore Association of Friends to aid in | read, showing an increase of 30 per cent. In the 
Southern education, &c., reported that New Gar- | 


number of members since five years ago, when 
den Boarding-School is to be enlarged so as to| 


“* 
| the last census was taken for the use of a commt 
ncrease the accommodations for from 40 to 100|tee similar to the present pastoral committee. 


students, by altering the present Yearly Meeting-! The increase is largely due to the Lord's blessing 
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eC 
is the labors of the committee, and on similar | well have bowed before Him as King of heaven, 
sok by others. It was decided to minute the | and have pleaded for mercy and salvation. 
yiendance of our dear friend John Scott. now in| 20, And when they had mocked him they took 
iis Sth year, who has been three years in Cali-| of the purple from him (they took off from him 
nia and is soon to return there to his children, the purple R. V.) and put his own clothes on 
Th: meeting concluded under a sweet sense of | Aim, and led him out to crucify him, (And put 
ge Divine favor. | on him his garments. And they lead him out to 
——_———_coe crucify him. ®.V.) He was led from the Pre- 
torium out of the city, bearing His heavy cross, 
ee ee Se enero | according to the tated nen of the cruel 
Eleventh month 19. | Romans, who compelled the condemned to carry 
| their own crosses to the place of execution to add 
ito their shame and suffering. What a sad pro- 
| cession! A crowd followed, part from that morbid 
| curiosity which leads people to wish to see an ex- 
ecution; part it may be from fanatic hatred of 
| Jesus; part from common pity for a fellow Jew, 
; ho went so meekly tu His dreadful fate, among 
hat our Blessed Lord should be scourged and te ‘ ; 
hen crucified. After the dreadful and cruel | oteeamies hr a dl Sabon = 
ourging, the soldiers, mocking at once Himself themselves and their children because of the 
ad the Jews, clothed Him with purple and put a! cryelties which these very Romans should bring 


qown of thorns upon His head. Pilate once| ypon their city ; part were those loving and faith- 


nore brought Him out to the people as if he 'ful women who with His mother had followed 
yould excite their pity, and presenting Him said, | Him from Galile 


1 wh im to the 
“Behold, the man!” But the people cried, | ..4 end a OE Sele Sa Sg 9 
alii kien t* Pils a ath ae?! id, ; : 
one —. eas aes a po | 22. And they compel one Simon, a Cy-re'-ni-an, 
“ag? . Cx - + “Pil: ’ 7 aa who passed by, coming out of the country, the 
z + Teer Bigger cites a 6 % gave the! father of Al-ex-an'-der and Ru'-fus, to bear his 
a 3 ae ; a = is ihe e F a cross. (And they compel one passing by, St’-mon 
16. d o -_ Z diers le je away into t é | of Cy-re'ne, coming from the country, the father of 
tall called Pra-to' rium, (4 nd the soldiers led: Alexander and Rufus, to go with them, that he 
him away within the court, which as the Pre-| might bear his cross. R.V.) The bodies of all 
td r-um, R.V.) The Roman soldiers led our those beasts which were offered as a sin offering 


So Jesus, the 
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[gsson VIN. 
psUS MOCKED AND CRUCIFIED. 
; Coven TEXT.—They pierced my hands and my feet. 
xii. 16. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Matt. xxvil. 27—37; 
Luke xxiii, 26—38 ; John xix, 1—24, 

The last lesson closed with the order by Pilate 


Mark xv _ 16—26. 


Psa. 





Saviour from before the judgment seat into the | were burned “ without the camp.” 
principal court of the palace in which Pilate, as | great sin bearer and sin offering, suffered without 
he Procurator and representative of the Em-| the gate of the city of Jerusalem. Exhausted by 


gror, lived. Such an official residence was' His night of agony and the torturing scourging, 
called a Preetorium, ‘our Blessed Lord appears to have been unable to 

And they call together the whole band. The carry the heavy beams necessary for the cross, 
whole band would be the tenth part of a legion, | and so Simon,—a man from Cyrene, a noted city 
and would number from 300 to 600 men. Allof of Libya in Africa, west of Egypt,—was com- 
those present at the palace were called together pelled to bear it after Him. It is most probable 
tothe profane mockery of the Saviour. ‘that Alexander and Rufus were well known 

17. And they clothed (clothe R. V.) him with ' Christians, (Rom. xvi. 13) and their father may 
purple, and platted a crown of thorns, and put, have been converted to Christ by what he wit- 
it about his head. (And plaiting a crown of|nessed that day, saying, like the Centurion, 
thorns, they put it on him: R. V.) Inridicule|‘ Truly this man was the Son of God.* The 
ofHis claim to be a King, they clothed Him in, cross was a strong beam set upright in the earth, 
the red vestment of the soldiers, using it to repre- with a cross-beam near the ,top fastened to it, to 


ent the purple robes of royalty. To add to their | 
ndicule, they platted a crown or wreath of the 
‘of, pliant branches of the Zizyphus Spina 


which the hands of the sufferers were nailed. 
22. And they bring him unto the pla e Gol- 
g0-tha, which is, being interpreted, The place of 


Ciristi, a common plant in the East, which has! a@ séu//Z. Where Golgotha was (also called by 
many small and sharp spines on it. The leaves| Luke, Cranion in Greek, from which comes Cal- 
ae of a glossy green, somewhat like ivy. Ti-| vary) we do not know, except that it was outside 
verlus Caesar habitually wore a laurel wreath,| of and near the city. Its site is wisely hidden, so 
and this may have led the soldiers thus to crown | that no superstitions should cluster around it. 
Yue who they thought would claim to rival} Christianity is a spiritual religion. Everywhere 
Cesar, Matthew says they also put a reed in! the soul can draw nigh to God through Christ. It 
His hand, as if it was a sceptre. | needs no holy places, but makes all places holy, 
18, And (they R. V.) began to salute him, opening communion for men with God through 
Hail, King of the Fews! They pretended to! Christ. The Lord Jesus Himself and not Cal- 
ofr Him homage. | vary is the true meeting place between God and 
19. And they smote him on the head (smote, men. 

lis head R. V.) with a reed. He probably would; 23, And they gave him to drink wine mingled 
— hold the reed, which; was then used to strike | with myrrh : (And they offered him wine min- 
- and perhaps to drive the thorns into His’ géed with myrrh: R.V.) but he received tt not. 
tac. And they did spit upon him. In spite; This was sour wine mixed with myrrh and other 
= scorn, And bowing their kne:s worshipped | drugs, perhaps wormwood among them. It was 
reg Chey offerec Him in mockery the reverence | supplied by pitying Hebrew women to dull the 
le toa king, Had they known it, they might pain of the sufferers by producing partial un 
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consciousness. Our Lord tasted it (Matt. xxvii. 
34) as if in acknowledgment of their kindness, 


but declined to drink it. 


" REVIEW. 


' a 
| sives the translation of the briet Latin, Rex oy 
deorum, King of the Jews. The Jewish rulers 


He would bear all the; wished the inscription changed, as it was 


i ra a 
suffering of the cross with unclouded mind; | mockery of them as well as of Christ, But Pilate 
leaving an example to His followers of willing ; re‘used to do so. 


acceptance of our Father’s will. 


24. And when they had crucified him, (And 
When the cross was 
borne to the place of execution as in our Lord’s 
case; it was laid upon the ground, and the suf- 
ferer's hands were nailed to the cross-beam, the | 
feet to the upright beam. As this was being done 
by the four Roman soldiers, our Lord prayed for 


they crucify him, R. V.) 


them, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 


raised only a few inches from the ground. 


They parted his garments, (And part his gar- 
ments among them, R. V.) casting lots upon| 
them, what every man (each R. V.) should take. 
The sufferer was stripped of His usual clothing, 
and His loins swathed in a linen cloth, according | 
The clothes of 
prisoners who were crucified were the perquisites 
of the soldiers, and they divided our Blessed | 
Lord’s garments, except His tunic or inner robe, | 
which being of somewhat superior quality, was 
Rather than cut it in pieces | 
they cast lots for it, thus fulfilling the prophecy 


to Jewish ideas of propriety. 


woven in one piece. 


in Psa, xxii. 18, 
25. And it was the third hour. 


to determine whether the third hour means 9g A. M., 
or the third hour since the council had carried | 
Jesus to Pilate, which is Dr. Crosby's view. 


the latter, it would be about noon when our Lord 
was raised upon the cross. 

And they crucified him. ‘Death by crucifixion 
seems to include all that pain and death can 
have of horrible and ghastly—dizziness, cramp, 
thirst, starvation, sleeplessness, publicity of shame, 
long continuance of torment, horror of anticipa- 
tion, mortification of unattended wounds—all in- 
tensified up to the point at which they can be en- 
dured at all, but stopping just short of the point 
which would give to the sufferer the relief of un- 
consciousness.” Although the weight of the body 
was partly borne by a small projection or seat 
upon the upright post, yet ‘ the unnatural position 
made every movement painful; the lacerated 
veins and crushed tendons throbbed with inces- 
sant anguish ; the wounds, inflamed by exposure, 


gradually gangrened ; the arteries—especially of 


the head and stomach—became swollen and op- 
pressed with surcharged blood ; and while each 
variety of misery went on gradually increasing, 


there was added to them the intolerable pang of | 
a burning and ragiag thirst. Such was the death | 


to which Christ was doomed.” May the thought 
of it make us hate sin, and commit our all to 
Him who so loved us as to endure all this for our 
sakes, 

26, And the superscription of his accusation 
was written over, The King of the Fews. The 
accusation or crime charged against our Lord 
was written upon a white tablet, and’ probably, 
as was usual in the case of notable prisoners, car- 
ried before Him or hung around His neck, then 
placed over His head upon the upper part of the 


Then the cross would be erected 
and planted in the earth. Usually the victim was 


It is difficult 


If 


SUGGESTIONS, 

1. Priests, scribes, elders, people, the Roman 
governor, the Roman soldiers, all treated with 
indignity and cruelty the Lord Jesus, Surely 
there is deep depravity in the human heart and 
animosity towards God and goodness, 

2. The King of kings meekly permits Himselj 
to be robed, crowned and bowed to, in mockery, 
by sinful men, 

3. Christ bore His cross for our sins, We 
should bear our cross from love of Him. 

4. That was a sad procession when our Lord 
went to suffer without the gate. The pious women 
who followed Him with pity were willing to share 
His reproach from love of Him who had pu 
| away their sins, and lifted them into holy com. 
munion and friendship with Himself. So we 
should lovingly and truly separate ourselves from 
evil to share His blessed companionship, 

5. Behold Him nailed in anguish to the cross, 
bearing the weight of thy sins, and hate evil, 

6. Hear Him pray, “ Father, forgive,” and 
turning in heart from all else untu Him, receive 
also pardon and life. 

7. King of the Jews, King of heaven; but King 
of the soul only to the willing and believing, 
Wilt thou accept Him as the rightful King of thy 
heart and life ? 


“CORRESPONDENCE, 











JicoTENcAL pr TAMAULIPAS, Ninth mo. 3oth, 1882. 
Editors Friends’ Review:—After a tiresome and 
exposing journey through this State, I find myself 
| too closely occupied to write a detailed narrative 
of the journey. Our frequent trips through this 
country have given full information about the 
character of the country and the usual difficulties 
to be encountered, and except that we tried to 
keep in company with the cart of household goods 
there was but little difference from former Jout- 
|neys. Our company consisted of Encarnacion 
Gonzalez and wife witha boy they have aswaiter, 
the widow Aguilar and her son Manuel, who were 
coming to live with W. A. Walls, and besides 
myself a cartman and mounted aid or guide for 
| river fording. We spent three days in reaching 
San Fernando, where we met our friend Julio 
Gonzalez Gea, whose two children were Just con- 
valescent from yellow fever, from which about 80 
| had died in two weeks in the village. His work 
had been hindered and his school suspended, but 
a few of the children were now convalescent and 
\he had begun school again. The few believers 
in the village were greatly cheered by his presence, 
and the future of the work looks promising and 
must be fully sustained, 
The next place where we met believers was at 
« El Encinal,” where we met a family converte 
through the labors of Lucian Mascorro on his 
journey through the State four years ago They 





upright beam of the cross. It was written in He-| have a son whom they call Stephen Grellet Sie 
brew, or Aramaic, the language of the Jews at|in memory of the notable evangelist whose He 
that time, Greek and Latin, so as to be read by|they had read. They are far isolated from any 
the various people at Jerusalem, Probably Mark) of our stations, and the Presbyterian missionaty 
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| 

«ats their station every month. Though strictly | 

ye should have been quarantined, they admitted 

(0 their homes and were glad to receive infor- 

gation for the treatment of the few cases already 
qed in their village. 

Thence we continued our journey over arid | 
ills, and reached on the second night from San 
femando a table land where they were boiling | 
grup or honey from the maguey or century plant. | 
{und it really a delightful syrup. On this plain 
pur horses could get a little grass to eat, the only | 
place in 100 miles where they could get anything 
ut corn. On reaching Guemez, 21 miles from | 
Victoria, we rested half a day for our famished 
horses to eat fodder so as to proceed The Gover- 
yor of the State, who was a few hours behind us, 
yaited 20 hours at Guemez for his horses to re- 
nuit for the other 21 miles, which shows how far 
he drought has reached. We spent one whole 
jay in Victoria, now the capital of the State and 
entre of ecclesiastical influence, being the resi 
dence of the Bishop. I had the privilege of 
meaching the Gospel to an interesting congrega- 
ton of about 50 persons. Among them were some 
young ladies who appeared to listen with eager- 
ness, their father being a very wealthy man living 
about 15 miles from the city. The only work 
there is that of a Presbyterian station, in whose 
hall our meeting was held. 

| met many old friends among the members of 
Congress and other State officers with whom I 
had become intimately acquainted in Matamoras, 
and enjoyed the beautiful orange orchards and 
healameda or park. The whole city is amply 
imgated by water from the river San Marcos, so 
that its vegetation is always exuberant, 

Rain prevented our leaving Victoria so soon as 
wehad anticipated, and we had heavy rains after 
leaving the city. Ere noon we passed Santa Rosa, 
the former residence of the noted bandit Braulio 
Vargas, who was shot a few years ago as an outlaw; 
and passing over some rough hills, we descended to 
the valley of the “ Arroyo de la Carabina " where 
we camped for the night, which was rainy and 
wmcomfortable. By this road we must travel 60 
miles to reach a ranch, and rain and mud so hin- 
dered us, that at times with five horses our cart 
could not be pulled a mile an hour over the 
fooded and muddy plains. Pasture and water 
were, however, abundant. The next night was 
iso rainy, and had it not been for the large fire 
tywhich we could repeatedly dry our clothing 
weshould have suffered greatly, We traversed 
the whole distance from Santa Rosa to El Forlon 
mtwo days, though usually but considered a 
ay’s journey. On First-day noon the 25th, we 
tached this village and met our co-laborer Wm. 
A. Walls, who is settled here at present. Thence 
company with Encarcacion Gonzalez, I went to 
Gomez Farias on Second-day where we were 
warmly received by the brethren who promptly 
gathered on hearing of our arrival. Three suc- 
tssive nights I have been privileged to address a 
crowded house of members, believers, and other 
anxious listeners, 

Yesterday we returned here to have our carriage 
tpaired for my homeward journey. The lot is 
already purchased for the meeting-house at Gomez 
arias, and we hope to have the work go forward 
promptly, {t is in part an agreeable change from 
“ose work at Matamoras. In this village the 
tustard apple is abundant, whilst in Gomez Farias 
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bananas, oranges and pineapples have been 
poured upon us in abundance. Our health is 
good and the work prosperous, 

SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 


MANnsFIELD, Mass., Tenth month 28th, 1882. 

A FEW LINES, dated 5th inst., from Eli Jones, 
announcing his arrival at Alexandria on steamer 
“Tage.” He and C. M. J. landed and visited 
his old friend, an American missionary, who 
for nineteen years has been a gospel laborer 
in the city, and who steadfastly conducted meet- 
ings through the fearful ordeal of fire, pillage and 
massacre. This is Eh Jones’ third visit to this 
devoted man and his family. 

The steamer had a fine run, but was one of the 
class given very much to rolling when there was 
a“ seaon.” Both our friends were in excellent 
health, and though likely to be detained in quar- 
antine for two or three days at Jaffa, hoped to 
reach Beyrout on 12th inst., or eight days prior to 
the interesting and long anticipated opening of the 
Girls’ Training Home at Brumana. W. JACoB. 


BLOOMINGDALE, IND., Tenth mo. 2gth, 1882. 

Our last Monthly Meeting was opened in joint 
session. Barnabas C. Hobbs gave an interesting 
account of his labors thus far among the Indians 
of North Carolina, and also of his religious ser- 
vices in connection therewith, and of his successful 
access to the denartment of the Government on 
behalf of these Indians through our Senators in 
Congress who kindly assisted him in such things as 
he needed. 

A. D. Tomlinson was liberated to attend in gos- 
pel love this, Thorntown, Blue River, New Lon- 
don, and some other Quarterly Meetings. Ira 
Newlin arose in the meeting and said he had 
been drawn much in the same direction and asked 
the privilege of accompanying Andrew D. Tomlin- 
son in his proposed visit, which was granted, 

The Friends from Sylvania Meeting requested 
to have the name of their meeting changed from 
Sylvania to Rush Creek. The request was for- 
warded to the Quarterly Meeting for approval. 
The subject of organizing literary societies in each 
of our Monthly Meetings, as suggested in the 
Committee of the Yearly Me€ting on education, 
was introduced. A lively interest was exhibited 
and a committee appointed to have charge of the 
matter, attend to the organization of such societies 
and report to a future meeting. 

E. T, COLEMAN, 

PORTLAND MONTHLY MEETING was opened 
and heldin the Y. M. C. A. rooms, Portland, Ind., 
Tenth month 28th, 1882. A part of the Quarterly 
Meeting Committee was in attendance, 

William Wright, Ruth Johnson, Mary D. 
Branson, William M. Cox, E. and I. S. Beard, 
ministers, with several other visiting Friends, 
were present. The first three named remained 
over First-day. 

At the P. M. session, Lyndley Coggeshall and 
Martha Moorman were appointed Clerks, and 
Joseph Kidder, Correspondent. Address, Port- 
land, Ind. 

Committees on Home Mission, Temperance 
and Bible-school work were appointed. 

Portland First-day meeting is changed from 
3% P. M. to 10% A. M. The Preparative to 
Fourth-day evening after the third Seventh-day. 





Bible-school numbers about 50, and meets at 94 
A. M. All the above meetings are held in the 
rooms of the Y. M.C. A. 

Blackiord Preparative has been opened to be 
held on the second Seventh-day at three o'clock, 
P.M , in the First and Second months, &c. at Black- 
ford, and in Third month, &c., at Penn. The 
stated time of holding meetings for worship at 
Penn is the first and third First-days at 101% A.M. 

A committee was appointed to consider the 
propriety of appointing Elders, and report in 
First month next. 

The ladies of Portland have organized a Home 
Mission Band, and meet every Fourth-day after- 
noon to sew for the needy and teach girls to sew. 
The merchants and others have donated goods 
and money. New garments are made, old ones 
repaired and given to the destitute ones, and they 
are urged to attend some one of the Sabbath 
schools, Religious services are held, and such 
as come to receive the benefits of the Association 
are instructed in the way of life. 

Friends have begun the erection of a meeting- | 
house two squares east from the Court House, | 
and on Main street. It is to be built of brick, 
with stone foundation and slate roof, 36x56 feet, | 
walls 20 feet high, the internal arrangement to be 
adapted to small or large corgregations, class 
rooms, &c., to cost $2.400, without seating, &c. 

In nearly all our meetings there are persons 
who give evidence of a gift in the ministry, The 
fields are white, the laborers few. 





E. C. THORNTON. 


! 
Portland, Ind., Tenth month 31st, 1882. 


New Lonpon QUARTERLY MEETING was held | 
Tenth mo, 21st and 22d, The business meeting 
began with open shutters. A part of the Committee | 
on Evangelistic work, appointedjby our late Yearly 
Meeting, were present ; the subject was discussed | 
and a committee appointed to aid in the work. 
Also a subscription was taken and about $90| 
raised for the work. Allen Kenworthy laid before | 
the meeting a concern to visit the meetings con- | 
stituting lowa Yearly Meeting, which was heartily | 
endorsed by the meeting. Besides the committee | 
the following were with us with minutes: Lydia | 
E. Carson, West Gove, Ind.; Milton Cox, New 
Hope, Ind.; and James P. Pinkham, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, who gave us two very appealing and en- 
thusiastic lectures on the subject of temperance, 
which were largely attended. The Women’s For- 


eign Mission Society held their regular meeting 


on First-day mormng at go'clock. All the meet- 

ings were seasons of divine favor, for which we 

give God the praise. M1IrRA SMALL. 
New London, Ind , Tenth m th, 18 


Fe 

Cornwall Quarterly Meeting commenced on 
the 18th instant, the Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders occurring at 2 P.M. A season of waiting 
upon the Lord, in which the Spirit’s presence was 
felt, was followed by reading and answering the | 
Queries. The answers showed a good degree of 
faithfulness on the part of those holding these | 
important trusts, Unity and love pervaded the 
meeting. 

On ‘the 19th inst. the meeting for worship met 
at 11 o’clock A. M. This was a blessed season 
from the manifest presence of Christ, and the | 
power of the Holy Spirit, both in the utterances of | 


CLINTONDALE, Ucster Ce 1882. 


, Tenth mo, 


th 
til 


; might open, 


| body”) into the public schools, 


| 58 Reade street, New York. 
| system. 


| Evangelistic Work met. 


| Sunday recently in the old city of Bamberg, 


His ministering servants and in silent Waiting 
upon Him, William Allen, our colored brother 
from Mariposa, Canada, preached from pp. 
brews ii. 3: ‘‘ How shall we escape if we ne lect 
so great salvation.” In presenting the truth ang 
applying the same to the different experiences 
both of the sinner and the converted, he seemed 
favored with divine help. 

David H. Lane, Lewis Bedell, Seneca Stevens, 
Sarah Congdon and Emily E, Underhill wer 
with us from other Quarterly Meetings, and 
precious words were spoken by them to the ep. 
couragement of those present. Prayers and tes. 
timonies from many were offered. 


The meeting for business followed. Minutes 
were received and read from Mariposa Monthly 
Meeting, Ontario, Canada, for William Allen, 
liberating him fo labor within the limits of Ohip 
Yearly Meeting (attending the same) and wher. 
ever the Spirit might direct. From the Missionary 
Board of Malan, Ohio, for Clarence Messenger: 
for Lewis Bedell from Po'’keepsie Monthly Mee. 
ing, with liberty to appoint meetings as way 
Returning minutes were granted 
these Friends. 

Bible-School Conference at 6% P.M. Favorable 
reports from the various schools were presented, 
One essay on “ How shall we overcome” was 


|read, Owing to limited time there was no discus. 


sion. 

At 7% P. M. Emily E. Underhill and Seneca 
Stevens, as members of the Yearly Meeting’ 
Temperance Committee, presented many im- 
portant truths for those interested in the cause of 
temperance. Emily E. Underhill said the main 
object of their visit was to introduce a text-book 
(entitled “Alcohol, and its influence upon the 
The book is 
published by the National Temperance Society, 
Prepared by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, It gives a clear analysis of 
alcoholic drinks and their effects upon the human 
A copy was given to a member of each 
Preparative Meeting. 

Atg o'clock A. M., 20th inst., the Committee on 
Most of the members 
present. David H. Lane, Chairman of the Execu- 


\tive Committee of the Yearly Meeting, gave 4 


synopsis of how that committee had concluded to 


‘act, and stated that David Hadley, a minister 


and evangelist from Western Yearly Meeting, 
would commence labor under the Yearly Mee. 
ing Committee’s auspices about the 3d ol 
Eleventh mo., at Farmington, assisted by mem 
bers of ‘the Yearly Meeting and Quarterly Meet 
ing Committee, 

Wm. Allen, after attending Nine Partners ane 
Butternuts Quarterly Meetings, if way seems 
clear, will return and labor within the limits 0 
our meeting under the auspices of our committee 
the coming winter. His services have beea 
blessed to us since he came here, and several 


| conversions at the Valley are reported. 


Tue Crown Prince of Germany while speniing 
notified that the authorities wished to show him @ 
display of their fire engines and fire brigade 
Sunday morning. He declined to sanction > € 
display, as he preferred to attend divine service. 
—Christian Weekly. 
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ITEMS. 

A METHODIST authority states that there is one 
Methodist cod/ege student to every 1000 members, | 
one Episcopalian student to every 900 members, | 
one Baptist student to every 830 members, one 
Presbyterian student to every 600 members, one | 
Congregational student to every 413 members. | 

THE municipal authorities of Caen the former | 
capital of Lower Normandy, celebrated Septem- | 
ber 21st, the anniversary of the proclamation of | 
the First Republic, by overthrowing the statue of 
Louis XIV. which had stood in the Place Royale | 
oftheir town since 1827. This act is defended by 
the municipality on the ground that the people of | 
Caen particularly hate the memory of the Grand | 
Monarque because of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and that the sight of the statue | 
had frequently revived the rancors of past gener- | 
ations —V. Y. 7>ibune, 

THE freshman class of Harvard University this | 
year is the largest in the history of the institution, | 
being upward of 290. 

THE Sutro Tunnel, now completed, discharges | 
3,000,000 gallons of hot water daily from the} 
Comstock mines, This water has a temperature | 
of 195 degrees, and is conveyed through aclosed | 
pipe-flume to prevent the escape of vapor. After! 
a passage of four miles through the first tunnel it | 
loses suddenly 70 degrees of heat. A _ second 
tunnel 1100 feet long and an open waterway a/| 
mile and a half long conduct the water to Car-! 
son River, Along its course are hot water baths! 
and laundries, and a plan is on foot to conduct | 
the hot water through pipes under ground, to be 
made available for purposes of irrigation and for | 
supplying artificial heat to hot-houses. 

THERE is a sermon in the fact that Stanley, the | 
African explorer, has won the confidence of the 
natives so completely that the white men at the 
posts he has established do not carry weapons any 
longer. 





CHARLES Loyson (Pére Hyacinthe) has sent 
an earnest protest-to the vice-president of the | 
French Chamber against the anti-Christian war | 
which the government is carrying out in the de-| 
partment of education and elsewhere. The Pére | 
points out that while the separation of church and | 
state is demanded by the times, the methods by | 
which that separation is being effected are un-! 
justifiable, and can only end in the shame and | 
ruin of the French nation. 

“_e 


A MISSIONARY HYMN. 


ll the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.””"—Mark xvi. 15. 

Jesus, Thy “last command” 

We dare not disobey ; 
To preach Thy word in every land 

Is our glad task to-day. 
Lord, we and all we have are Thine, 
To share with Thee this work Divine. 


Does not our brothers’ blood 
Cry to Thee from the ground, 
And o’er the earth a mighty flood 
Of sin and death abound ? 
And can we ever guiltless be, 
Unless we rise and work with Thee ? 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


O’er all earth’s broad domain, 
On every heathen shore, 
We see Thy finger, pointing plain 
To each wide open door. 
And if we turn our eyes away. 
Lord, wilt Thou own us in “that day ?” 


From India’s peopled plains, 
From Afric’s teeming land, 
From China's millions, come the strains 
Of woe on every hand, . 
Japan, and islands of the sea, 
Lift up their voice and cry to Thee. 


And from Thy ancient land, 
From Jews and Gentiles, all 

Crushed ‘neath the Moslem’s iron band, 
We hear the same sad call. 

And if we shut our ears to-day, 

Lord, when we meet, what wilt Thou say ? 


Baptize with holy fire, 
Each heart before Thee now ; 
Kindle fresh zeal and new desire ; 
With life our souls endow; 
Then shall Thy Church “arise and shine,” 
And earth rejoice in power Divine, 
Maria A, WEs¢®. 


Friend of Missions. 
—_-—— - 


FRINGED GENTIANS. 


BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 


So long had the October skies 
Worn frown of cloud and rain, 

It seemed as though my tired eyes 
Would never see again 

What they so loved—the tender hue 
Of heaven's own blue. 


| watched in vain for brightening streaks 
As dawned or died the day ; 

But still the distant mountain peaks 
Wore cowls of misty gray ; 

Nor gleamed one shining hand-breadth through 
Of heaven's own blue. 


I sought a lonely country road, 
With bare fields at each side, 

Where late the golden-rod had glowed 
In all its plumy pride. 

Lo, something at the wayside grew 
Of heaven's own blue, 


Fringed gentians—each one bearing up 
Atop its humble stem, 

As with an arm aloft, a cup; 
I paused to look at them — 

As deep a tint they wore, ag true 
As heaven's own blue. 


I had so missed the sky's dear face, 
Its color and its light ; 

Yet here in this deserted place 
Was something just as bright- 

The bluest thing | ever knew 
Except heaven's blue. 


Thus, often when the joys of earth 
Are dimmed or disappear, 
Lo, humbly in the wayside dearth 
We find some other cheer— 
Some lowly flower that wears the hue 
Of heaven's own blue. —S. S. Times. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. | heart of the revolutionary quarter, they are treat. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from ee oe ain ee 
rope are to the 7th inst. a ee ee 
C p a a President Grévy on the 4th. He expressed the 
VREAT DRITAIN.—in the riouse Of Or “) affectionate sentiments of the Pope towards 
on the 31st ult., a Conservative member moved France and the President; and the latter. in 
an amendment to the “ closure” resolution, re- | reply, assured him of protection to religion, aad 
quiring a two-thirds vote instead of a mere Ma-| of his own imention to stremethen the eal a 
jority, to close debate. W. E. Gladstone said doustions F nd the P 5 - 
gl ee Broek ca | tions between France and the Pope, 
that although he had formerly offered to accept | The Minister of Finance has informed th 
such a provision, simply as a tentative measure | Budget Committee of the Chanthere that the 
: ae wane of time, ye" as a a |receipts and expenditures for the current year 
1ad shown no sign of accepting the concession, will balance, without recourse to votes of credit 
he was justified in withdrawing it. Believing that | Spatn.—Considerable feeling has been enchal 
experience had shown such a majority to be im- |in England by the fact that some Cubans, who it 
practicable, the Government would rather aban- is stated had surrendered during or after the 
on the plan than place the Speaker in a position | struggle in Cuba, under the expectation that they 
which might expose him to the charge of partisan- would be cleeal % go to South America, but 
ae rs ihe eae pe ee |who had been transported to Spain and never 
Sates VEO. Tee a 23 chief Raouaiiordl “- tried, recently took refuge within the British 
I Pee ere eee “ectm se. | limits at Gibraltar, but were expelled thence and 
reland, said in answer to inquiry, that certain is- | placed in a position to be re-arrested by the 
ee oe Y _ posing a oe ae 9 | Spanish authorities, which was immediatelv done, 
ms tig es Se ne ane ‘amma The matter has been brought before the Spanish 
seake ie vo en , sia sia r He said he saw | 80Vernment, but the Council of Ministers decided 
. ee eee ; on the 2d, not to return the refugees to the British 
in the papers direct incitements to the murder of aitheritios 
officials, On the Egyptian question, Gladstone Geamany.—The draft of an ordinance ‘ie 
said the Government thought that a contribution heen qubewitted t i Bundesrath, prohisail 
should be demanded from Egypt for the expenses | the incottslion of Ameean ‘dine P ot as 
of British occupation. It would be necessary to sauedaes weet. The tensen anette eae mee 
ask for a further vote of money before winding cual hentia Of icles g 4 
up the matter, but he had no reason to think the | Russta —The great icrenée ~—— 
, y sir S I | a e as ; 
a would be large. Sir Stafford Nagthcote large fires is causing nearly all the insurance 
asked whether the Government could continue companies to fall back on their reserve funds 
the occupation of Egypt without the authority of | Insurance premiums have been raised 4o pet 
Parliament. Gladstone said the occupation was cent., on the advice of delegates from English 
the result of the war eae as ; 
Bo z ‘ iy 
An order has been given for the unconditional ae, | oe eee ee ee 
release of the Ritualistic clergyman Green, whose Eovrr.The Khedive has or@ered halle 
tide ee ae a eden eee 1? | criminate arrests in the provinces be discontinued, 
eae : ; : ‘ $ y in prison 
At a meeting of the Longfellow Memorial Com- eee oe 
mittee held in London on the Ist inst., it was re- The acting Tih diplomatic agent in Egypt 
a Cat aber os Saegnsnee a pe eo recently inquired of Cherif Pasha, President of 
oets Corner-of Westminster Abbey. A con- the Council of Ministers, whether M. Bredif, the 
siderable sum has already been subscribed for French Controller, would be invited to the sit- 
this object. The Prince of Wales has been chosen tings of the Council Cherif replied that the 
oe the Committee, and has aqcepted European control being a joint institution, and 
et ; E f i . _|the English Controller having been instructed not 
IRELAND.—The Government is taking active | to attend, the Council had decided not to invite 
steps to give effect to the emigration clauses of| the French one. Bredif has since asked of Cherif 
the Arrears of Rent act, by publishing regulations | pasha why he is not so invited, as the European 
under which impoverished Unions can borrow | control has not been abolished by a decree of the 
money to supplement Government grants. Emi-|Khedive This is thought to show a purpose to 
grants to North America will be landed at New | pring the question of European control to an im- 
York, Boston, Quebec or Halifax. A male and} mediate issue, without awaiting a general settle- 
female agent will be appointed at each of these | ment, as the English propose. 
ports, to keep the home authorities advised asto! pomestic,—The bicentennial anniversary of 
the prospects for employment for emigrants, William Penn’s first arrival in Pennsylvania was 
FRANCE.—-Revolutionary manifestoes were | celebrated on the 23d ult. at Chester; and during 
posted in Paris and Marseilles on the 2d, ex-|the next four days in this city, by a representation 
pressing the deepest hate for the bourgeoisie, | of his landing on the 24th, and by parades, civic 
(middle-class citizens,) and declaring war to the | and military, on successive days. By the explo- 
death against them. No actual violence is re-| sion of an iron mortar, during a display of fire- 
ported since last week’s account, though explo-| works in the Park on the 24th, two persons were 
sive materials have been found in some places. | instantly killed and six others died afterward of 
On the Ist inst. the festival known in the| injuries received. ; , 
Roman Catholic calendar as “ All Souls’ Day,” a| An earthquake was felt on the 7th instant at 
¥,” earthq ! : 
large body of the Salvation Army mustered in| Laramie City, Wyoming Territory, and along tne 
uniform outside the cemetery of Pere-la-Chase,| Union Pacific railroad as far west as Evanston. 
:; y : ; 
Paris, It is stated that although lodged in the| At some points plaster was shaken from buildings. 
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